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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom usea. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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Livestock Loss Prevention 


FEW months ago, we covered on this page the problem of 

cruelties in the slaughter-house, but of equal importance, and 
closely related to it, is the suffering, neglect and abuse found in the 
shipment and handling of livestock. 


In recent years, we have become pretty well inured to the use of 
large sums—big figures—but ponder for a moment the huge losses 
in livestock in this country each year. 150,000,000 pounds of meat 
is wasted annually, due to bruising, crippling and dead. Four out 
of every ten pigs raised in the land never reach market, for the same 
reasons. Leather lost to the people of the United States each year, due 
to grubby hides, amounts to $100,000,000. 


Large sums—huge figures—and they can easily be translated into 
a tremendous amount of wnnecessary suffering to these millions of 
unfortunate creatures. 


To eliminate all the cruelties attending the shipment of livestock 
is a staggering task—but our Society is determined to do its share 
and, to that extent, we have recently engaged a full-time staff mem- 
ber to direct our Livestock Loss Prevention Department. We have 
chosen Mr. John C. Macfarlane to undertake this great work because 
he is eminently qualified by training and experience, having devoted 


more than twenty years to humane work in many parts of our coun- 
try. 


He will work with stockyards, livestock shippers, railroads, in- 
surance companies, and many others, and our readers will be kept 
informed of his accomplishments through the daily press and the 
pages of this magazine. He will carry with him in his daily work 
the hopes and prayers of humanitarians everywhere. 


Real Service to Animals 


E take off our hats to Mr. W. F. 
Harrah, of Niles, Michigan, for 
coming up with a novel and worth-while 
method of Humane Education and real 
down-to-earth service. Here is what this 
thoughtful gentleman does. 
Each Monday and Saturday from No- 
vember to March, Mr. Harrah inserts the 
following “ad” in the daily paper: 


DOGS 
SUFFER SEVERELY 

and often DIE in winter because 
of cold and exposure. All dumb 
animals deserve kindness and 
protection. Anyone who cannot 
afford to buy straw for his 
dog’s kennel may have a bale 
delivered free of charge from 
Niles Farmer’s Store, 35 Syca- 
more St. 


Says Mr. Harrah, “I have followed this 
plan now for several years. The Farmer’s 
Store here in town very kindly co-op- 
erates with me in a most efficient man- 
ner, and we usually have calls for sev- 
eral dozen bales of straw during the 
winter season. The straw itself is supplied 
on a most generous basis. 

“It is not entirely the matter of the 
free straw that is called for that I believe 
makes this activity really worth while, 
but it brings to the attention of the own- 
ers of animals the fact that it is really 
necessary to give as much protection as 
they can arrange for during the cold 
weather, and we are led to believe that 
the advertisement does practically as much 
good that way as it does in the matter of 
actually having the straw called for. 

“We had a rather touching example of 
this last winter when a little girl asked 
if they might have a bale of straw because 
they were not able to buy it and her dog 
ran away during the cold weather, but 
she reported later that after they had 
filled his kennel with straw, he stayed at 
home.” 

So, we say, “Hats off to Mr. Harrah!” 


Mercy Is Golden 


There’s nothing one in life can do, 
More noble or more brave 
Than speak a kindly word or two, 
Some lesser life to save. 
—George H. Sweetnam 


Compensation 


| must forgive the holes you made 
Beneath my garden gate; 

Small muddy tracks across the floor, 
The tulips which you ate; 

For when you wag that impish tail, 
And guard my cottage door, 

And think me lord of all the earth— 
How could | ask for more? 

—Fleta Bruer Gonso 


Toronto's School-Loving Cat 


By R. J. Galway 


RECENT meeting of the Toronto 

Board of Education was thrown into 
a furor and an investigation almost start- 
ed. All because of a gray cat named 
“Tabby.” 

Like most North American cities, To- 
ronto is having a hard job keeping its 
tax rate at a reasonable level. The man- 
agement committee of the school board 
was in session. Most of the expenses sub- 
mitted were fair enough until a certain 
item came up for approval. 

Dr. C. C. Goldring, director of educa- 
tion, sat serenely at the head of the board 
table. Trustee C. R. Conquorgood sat at 
the other end, poring over expense ac- 
counts submitted for payment. Suddenly 
his face grew red, then purple, and his 
blood pressure streaked upward. 

“How many cats have you on your 
staff?” he shouted. 

“Cats? What do you mean, cats?” Dr. 
Goldring answered, in a tone suggesting 
the economy-minded trustee should see 
a psychiatrist. “I don’t hire cats.” 

Trustee Conquorgood looked again at 
his list of accounts. “This item,” he said 
softly, “Rose Avenue School, $4.80 for 
cat food.” 

“T'll look into it,’ Dr. Goldring prom- 
ised. 

It was found that last spring the school 
officials secured the gray-coated feline 
from the humane society. The idea was 
to exterminate the rats which had moved 
into the school. Whether the rodents 
wanted an education or a place to live 
was not proved. 

“Tabby did a good job,” said Principal 
H. B. Kerruish, “well worth his keep. As 
proof the cat has brought every slain rat 
into my office. As a reward for work well 
done, one case of super deluxe cat food, 
price, $4.80. I’ll send in a recommenda- 
tion that Tabby be put on the permanent 
staff.” 


Our Cover Picture 


HIS month we introduce “Red” and 

“Foggy” to our readers. Red is an 
eight-month-old colt; Foggy, a seven- 
year-old white-tailed doe. The horse is a 
boarder at our Society's Rest Farm for 
Animals, in Methuen, and the deer is a 
permanent resident. 

When only a few months old, Foggy 
was the victim of an automobile acci- 
dent, resulting in a broken jaw and other 
injuries. The unfortunate animal was 
brought to the Farm where she eventu- 
ally recovered her health, although for 
weeks she had to be fed with liquids from 
a medicine dropper. 

By the time the doe was entirely well, 
she had grown too trusting to be set free. 
Any human being was her friend and 
Joseph Haswell, Farm Superintendent, 
realized that she would have come run- 
ning to any hunter. Or, she might have 
been killed by dogs, since she was the 
friend of every dog on the Farm and had 
no fear of'them, either. So, she has stayed 
on and become a pet. 

When Red was first put in the same 
paddock, he chased Foggy. The next day 
Foggy chased him. They were playing an 
enjoyable game. Now, they use the same 
loose box in the stable and they have be- 
come inseparable companions. 


The Smallest Pets 


_— is the smallest pet? A toy dog? 
A mouse? A goldfish? 

Nope. Fleas win the title, hands down. 
Who keeps fleas? They are popular pets 
in Mexico—and so are cockroaches. 

Another small pet is the cricket. What 
is the voice of the cricket to you—an- 
noyance, or song? The Chinese hear 
music when the Cricket speaks. So do 
the Indians of the Amazon Valley—the 
Japanese, and the Spanish. Because of 
this, these people make pets of crickets, 
keeping them in their homes so as to 
enjoy their nighttime serenade, just as 
we keep canaries for their song. Like 
birds, the crickets are housed in tiny, 
often very elaborate, cages. 

Cricket fanciers are even found in Af- 
rica, where some natives keep the ordi- 
nary house variety. 


—Ida M. Pardue 
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Visits 
orth Pole 


By Dick LaCoste 


HERE was a time when even man 

didn’t fly over the North Pole. When 
he did — man, that is — the event was 
accompanied by “Oh’s and Ah’s” from 
both press and public. The other day a 
dog did it and neither press nor public 
so much as growled. 


“Bigun” is the dog’s name. Recently 
he accompanied the crew of the 375th 
Reconnaissance Weather Squadron from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, on a routine recon- 
Maissance mission to the North Pole. 
Bigun was not the first dog, however, to 
fly over the North Pole. That honor 


belongs to “Igloo,” Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd’s famous dog. Actually, Bigun was 


The certificate pictured above is a docu- 
ment possessed proudly by all loyal Pole 
Vaulters and coveted by many outside this 
exclusive society of intrepid flyers who have 
soared high over the frigid wastes of the 
Arctic Ice Pack and the North Pole. “Bigun”’ 
recently had the distinction of becoming the 
first canine member of the society. 
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Before a chart of Alaska and the polar regions sits the springer spaniel, “Bigun,” a 

friend and mascot of the flying crewmen of the famous 375th Reconnaissance Squadron 

which has flown a total of 275 Ptarmigan weather runs over the polar ice cap in two 

years. Lieutenant James B. Argersinger, aerial weather observer, is shown briefing 
Bigun in regard to airborne procedures. 


the fourth dog to cross the Northern 
divide. 

But Bigun’s an old-time, long-distance 
flyer. Bigun began flying when he at- 
tached himself to the 375th Squadron 
when that outfit flew from San Francisco 
to Anchorage, and from Fairbanks to 
Shemya in the Aleutians. Shemya is a 
fog-borne island which GI's described 
during the war as the place where the 
“williwaw” wailed and the sun was a 
figurative spot in the sky. 

Bigun spent eight months on Shemya. 
When he wasn’t allowed to go along with 
the crew, he spent many a night sweating 
take-offs and touch-downs in the wintry 


Aleutian weather. Bigun’s only consola- 
tion on that lonely isle was the presence 
of half-wild dogs. 

His owner, Lieutenant Ken G. Barzee, 
has rotated to the States, and Bigun will 
soon rotate himself. Crew members will 
miss his familiar figure on the flight deck, 
huddled close to the heat of an electrical- 
ly heated bombsight stabilizer. 


And Bigun will also miss his comrades. 

But in the twilight of his years, Bigun 
will be able to boast to his sturdy grand- 
sons that he, Bigun the First, -was the 
fourth dog to fly over the North Pole — 
third only to the most famous of North 
Pole dogs, Igloo. 
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Entrances to beaver dens in bank at low water. 


Submarine 


By Henry H. Graham 


HE first thing a beaver does upon the approach of danger 
is to dive, just as a real submarine does. Up goes the 
animal’s tail and down goes the furry body into deep water. 
The creature swims under the water for long distances, finally 


moving through the entrance to his den and emerging on dry 
ground — its nest. 


The entrance to beaver dens shown in the accompanying 
illustration were located in the Sawtooth mountains of Idaho, 
on a stream known as Wood River. Just before the photog- 
rapher snapped the picture, two beavers disappeared in the 
entrances. They were frightened by the man’s approach. 


Contrary to the belief of many people, the beaver does not 
build dams in order to deepen the stream so that he will have 
a fine place to swim. He builds the dams to deepen the water 
so it will at least partially cover the entrance to his den and 
thus hide it from the view of enemies. Often, tiny streams are 
so effectively dammed that the water backs up for several blocks 
and is ten feet deep in places. 


There are two kinds of beavers — bank beavers and lodge 
beavers. The former live in bank dens, the latter in lodges or 
“houses” constructed of sticks and mud. They are usually located 
in the middle of ponds and require months of the hardest kind 
of work to build. Beavers never loaf when there is work to do. 


They bore in diligently and play only when important jobs are 
finished. 


Most of their labor is done under cover of darkness. On 
moonlight nights I have often watched them at work, towing 
segments of tree trunks through the water and putting them in 
position’ as part of the dams. The animals are exceedingly shy 
and disappear for the rest of the night upon the slightest sus- 
picion of danger. But the next day will find them more active 
than ever, anxious to make up for lost time. 
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Please! No Quarreling 


By Valla Willis Rowe 


HERES your hat, let’s get out of this place!” said “Tige,” 
thrusting the hat toward his master, Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Burton frequently dropped in of an evening to swap 
stories with Mr. Rand, a neighbor. Always, at his heels was 
a large, tawny, neat-haired dog, Tige, the constant. While the 
men told their tall stories (dull indeed to a dog) the big animal 
would lie, half-snoozing, at his master’s feet. 

Sometimes, as the hour grew late and Tige grew restless, he 
would whine to be on their way. One night when he thus 
behaved, Mr. Burton said to him, “If you want to go home, 
fetch me my hat.” In a trice, the alert dog understood, and 
brought the hat from a nearby stand. Thereafter, on these eve- 
ning visits, when the clock had ticked off several, to Tige, tedious 
hours, and he began to be restless, Mr. Burton would say, “Fetch 
my hat and we'll go.” Needing no second bidding, the willing 
Tige would soon be treading contentedly homeward behind his 
master. 

These two had just arrived, one night, at the neighbor’s house 
when he and his daughter commenced to argue. As their angry 
voices rose, Tige became greatly disturbed. He whined; he 
pawed anxiously at the disputants, doing his level dog-best to 
quell the disturbance. 

At last, with an air of “it’s no use, I give up,” the great fellow 
marched across the room to the stand where lay his master’s 
hat. He took the headgear in his mouth, turned, and haughtily 
carried it to Mr. Burton. Expectant determination was in the 
gesture, and in his big brown eyes. Yes, plainer than words, 
Tige said, “Here’s your hat. Let’s get out of this place!” 


“He not only bought a new house for himself; he bought one 
for me, too!” 
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AL” is a black and white collie, and a more proud, distin- 


guished-looking gentleman never trotted down the streets of 
Columbia, Missouri. 


When Pal is mentioned, two impressions instantly come to 
the minds of most students at Missouri University. The first is 
a picture of Pal standing on a street corner, oblivious to the 
passing pedestrians and traffic. ; 

The second impression that is associated with this almost 
legendary character is the easy tireless trot that belongs to the 
collie breed. 

His life, week in and week out, sets a definite pattern; he’s 


a dog with a philosophy and has come to terms with life in a 
very unusual manner. 


Because so many people notice him, Pal has discovered it 
would take the greater part of a dog’s life to stop and have his 
ears scratched by every Tom, Dick and Harry; so he ignores 
most of them or suffers their advances indifferently. 

However, there are a number of adults whom he condescends 
to call upon occasionally, allows them to pet him a bit, and, of 
course, feed him. On occasion, I have detected a bit of pleasure 
in his eyes, although I’m sure it hurts his dog pride to reveal 
his emotions. However, I am convinced he is mercenary and 
goes to these places merely to eat. But he does make a habit 
of stopping in at certain spots with an uncanny regularity. 

He just scratches on the door, comes inside when it is opened, 
makes himself at home on your favorite rug, eats, and then 
with a bored expression on his face, stalks to the door. There's 
nothing to do but let him out; he’s had enough for a week or so. 


Pal is conservative and dignified and wears his dignity well; 
he is not likely to be won over to new fads or innovations that 
spring up, without serious thought. 

For instance, the latest thing in good dog society is chasing 
automobiles. The leader in this new movement is “Tripod,” the 
famous three-legged dog who appeared in this magazine some 
time ago. However, Pal looks down on this new sport from his 
kingly peak and absolutely refuses to join in. 


He prefers to spend his time in pursuit of education, and it’s a 
usual scene to see him walk down the hallways of the Univer- 
sity, peeping into the various classrooms until he finds one that 
suits his taste. 

He has no qualms about coming into class late. He just 


lowers his head, sneaks to the rear, and makes himself com- 
fortable. 


Nor does he have much respect for the professors. I’ve seen 
him stalk out in the middle of a philosophy lecture without 
making any attempt to hide his disgust. 

However, a dog is not human unless he has weaknesses, and 
Pal has his — babies, sweets and raw meat. 

A lady who lives down the block a few houses takes her 


eleven-month-old baby out in a carriage each morning, and Pal 
makes it a point to go with them. 


To see that hunk of dignity prancing along beside the baby 
carriage, sticking his nose inside occasionally to assure himself 
that all is well, is something that cannot be appreciated unless 
you know the dog’s character. 


As for satisfying his appetite for sweets and raw meat, he 
has a system for that, too. He knows that by parking himself 
in front of the Campus Drugstore, some student will come 
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Monarch 
the Campus 


ciM aH) 


“Pal” waits for class to begin. 


along and buy him candy; if it’s ice cream or raw hamburger 
he wants, all he has to do is pay a visit to the student union. 
But Pal is not as nonchalant about getting his food as you 
might think. He rests secure in the knowledge that all he has 
to do is go home, scratch on the door, and food awaits him. 
Once he eats, says hello to his real owners, the dignified tramp 
is off again on his rounds, going at that tireless trot, proud, head 
high, leaving behind him a trail of voices, “Here Pal; there 


goes Pal.” 
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“Candy,” Canine Co-ed 


By Joan Newcomer 


was a captivating cocker 

spaniel who attended Kansas State 
College for four years along with her 
mistress, Marty. When Marty pledged 
our sorority, so did Candy, and the little 
brown - and - white pup soon became the 
darling of the house. 

How she loved attention! She delight- 
ed in showing off all her tricks whenever 
company came. Sometimes, overnight 
guests were amused to find Candy wad- 
dling around in a pair of tailor-made red 
striped pajamas. In this costume, she 
never had to be urged to say her “pray- 
ers,” which she did solemnly, with her 
small black nose buried in her paws on 
Marty’s bed, and one eye comically peek- 
ing out to make sure everyone was watch- 
ing! 

a Sunday at dinner, a houseboy 
brought in a large box tied with the 
sorority ribbons, and everyone screamed 
“Chocolates!” This was the customary 
method of announcing a girl’s engage- 
ment. All the girls began excitedly call- 
ing out names, guessing who was “pass- 
ing chocolates” this time. Mrs. Torrey, 
our housemother, would only look at the 
card on the box, shake her head and 
smile. 

On and on it went, but nobody could 
name the right girl. Finally, in the be- 
wildered silence, Mrs. Torrey announced: 
“Candy and Nicky.” 

“You mean CANDY and that little 
black cocker across the street?” someone 
gasped. 

“That’s right,” said Mrs. Torrey, beam- 
ing as she unwrapped the candy box. Ap- 
propriately, instead of chocolates, dog bis- 
cuits were being passed to announce the 
canine engagement of Candy and Nicky! 

It was a sad day when Candy and 
Marty both graduated from college. No 
more were we greeted at the door by a 
friendly bark, and an inquisitive nose 
sniffing at our ankles. No more would 
we save the best piece of meat (“Scrape 
off the catsup, please”) for her canine 
pleasure. No more were our preparations 
for a big formal dance given that added 
touch — Candy's eager tail vibrating ap- 
proval. No more would we find a wrig- 
gling little dog pouncing upon us in the 
morning for her daily romp. For Candy, 
the captivating cocker, was no longer a 
college co-ed. 
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Free! Building Supplies 


Besides the amber columbine 

And crimson coxcomb, 

My garden supplies the timber 
For wren and robin homes. 

There are twigs and roots for framework 
And lichen on the walls, 

And perhaps a bit of thistledown 
For the carpet in the halls. 

There is moss for weather stripping 
And | know a thread or two 

Has caught upon the wait-a-bit 
When visitors walked through. 
Robins need no glass for windows 
To reflect the bright sunrise, 

For they have a picture window 
Of the whole expansive skies. 


Valiant Spaniel 


(CAPTAIN,” better known as “Cappy” 

to his friends, is owned by William 
H. Linsley, of Bernardsville, New Jersey. 
As you can see, he is a handsome and 
intelligent cocker spaniel, but what you 
can’t see is that this five-year-old dog is 
not quite so gentle as he appears. 

In fact, he is not at all the cowardly 
type and will defend his own rights and 
his master’s property with bravery and 
even daring — since he has even been 
known to tackle a St. Bernard on occasion. 

In the picture, Cappy is shown hungrily 
watching some sea gulls at Ogunquit, 
Maine. (The birds, of course, were safely 
out of range.) 


Dog Customs and Beliefs 


By Jasper B. Sinclair 


BENG a friend of man since pre- 

Christian times, the dog was natural- 
ly included in the animal worship of the 
ancients. 


Various Asiatic tribes and peoples have 
worshipped the dog from time to time. 
In Java, the red dog was a special object 
of admiration among the islanders. Each 
family did its best to own a reddish-hued 
dog. If properly colored animals were 
not obtainable, painted wooden images 
were used in their stead. 


Canine teeth were once highly valued 
on the island of New Guinea as a medium 
of exchange. They were also used in 
necklaces, bracelets and other forms of 
native adornment. A native of New 
Guinea would trade a diamond or other 
precious stone for a dog’s tooth any day 
in the week — and be convinced that he 
had made the better of the bargain. 


A dog was crowned as emperor in 
Abyssinia a few hundred years ago. It 
was provided with an elaborate throne 
and sat in judgment upon those accused 
of civil and political crimes. If it growled 
or snarled at a prisoner brought before it, 
that person was promptly led away to 
execution. Those the dog looked upon 
with favor were promptly set free. 


Many people in Western nations still 
consider it a sign of impending trouble 
when a dog wails or howls in a mournful 
tone. And a dog barking at a full moon 
will touch off a variety of rumors, with 
as many different countries claiming as 
many different superstitious beliefs on 
this subject. 


Until the time of the Norman conquest 
of England in 1066, the Saxons were in 
the habit of taking their dogs to church 
with them. In some of the old Saxon 
churches there are still visible the rusted 
iron rings and hooks by which the ani- 
mals were chained to the pews during 
services. 


The Normans put an end to this cus- 
tom. They also banned the further own- 
ership of hounds, mastiffs and other 
breeds of big dogs by any persons except 
royalty, nobility and the clergy. These 
were among the first “dog laws” ever 
enacted in the Western world. 
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Prince and his driver. 


RINCE” and “PETE” are two of eight 

well-known milk horses. They are 

the last of the horses drawing vehicles 
through the streets of Elmira, N. Y. 

I really feel that the L. J. Houck & 
Sons Dairy, to whom they belong, keep 
them as much for pets as for workers, 
because they are so well-liked and ad- 
mired. Mr. Houck feels they are a better 
investment many a time than all his 
trucks. 

Prince is my regular deliverer of milk 
and Pete is his relief, when Prince has a 
day off each week to rest and be trimmed. 
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By Bernice F. Riley 


Either of them would be disappointed 
if carrots, apples, sugar or chocolate were 
not left in the box containing the empty 
milk bottles. They stop exactly in line 
with the box and wait for Carl Pautz, 
their driver, to bring the daily treat. 

One day, an extra driver forgot to stop 
with my milk and Pete made quite a 
scene, which reminded the driver that he 
had forgotten the milk, as well as Pete's 
carrots, apple and sugar. 

As neither horse returns my way, it was 
quite unusual one day, when his driver 
wanted to retrace his route, for Prince to 
refuse to go any farther than my house 
without getting his second “cut” of sugar 
and carrots. I suspect that each horse has 
a “handout place” labeled on his route. 

At Christmas time, Prince, Pete, Willie, 
Joe, Buster, Maude, Dick and Betty, the 


Pete waits for his share. 


eight horses, each received a Christmas 
package with the name clearly written on 
the outside and signed from “Santa.” 

Each package contained doughnuts, 
carrots, apples and sugar, to make the 
holiday celebration last longer, plus a 
new wind- and rain-proof blanket for bad 
weather. These were gifts from the 
horses’ owners. 

I have heard recently that it is Mr. 
Houck’s desire to find a place nearby 
where additional horses may be kept, 
giving the regulars more time off, and a 
chance to roll over and enjoy some green 
pastures for short rest vacations. 


Assistant 


OODLES” is a tiger cat who wears a 
clean white vest and four white fur 
slippers. She has regular employment as 
assistant photographer. However, instead 
of posing, she helps to pose others. 
A few years ago, a stray kitten came to 
a photographer's studio in Battle Creek, 
Michigan. She was frightened and hungry, 
and the photographer took her into his 
studio. Then he sent out and got some- 
thing for her to eat. He decided to call 
her Toodles. 
After the meal, she explored the place 
and decided she approved of it and then 
curled up and went to sleep. Not long 
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after that, the photographer noticed that 
the children brought to the studio to have 
their pictures taken became much inter- 
ested in Toodles, which gave him an idea. 
He would get Toodles to help him make 
photos of the children. He began by put- 
ting a piece of meat on top of his camera. 
Toodles soon learned to jump up and 
get it. 

After a year's instruction, Toodles 
would jump out from behind a curtain 
at the photographer's whistle, leap to the 
top of the camera, and humping up her 
back and fluffing her tail, as if angry or 
frightened, would “Spit” viciously at her 
master. When the photographer wants 


to take a picture of a child, he seats the 
youngster in front of the camera and 
whistles. In an instant, Toodles is on top 
of the camera, going through her per- 
formance, while the photographer makes 
believe he is very much frightened. 

Obviously, the child rivets its eyes on 
the camera, where so much of interest 
is going on. When the proper degree of 
amusement or amazement is registered on 
the child’s face, the photographer presses 
the bulb and the picture is made. 

When Toodles hears the click of the 
camera she knows the work is over and 
leaps down, disappearing behind a curtain 
to repose on her own private cushion. 
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“Good morning, Ginger, just wait 


till you hear what happened 
after you left the house this 
morning... 


Friend 


EVERAL years ago, we acquired a 
small red and white tomcat. As 
we already had a large red dog, we 
worried a little about how they would 
get along, but since the dog, “Ginger” 
(he doesn’t snap), was patient and 
gentle we thought he would at least 
tolerate the kitten, and that by the 
time they were grown, would be quite 
used to each other. However, as it 
turned out, we should have saved our 
sympathy for the kitten and given it 
all to Ginger, because even when the 
cat was little he would swell into a 


By Sigrid Lohss 


round puff of fur and raise his tiny 
paws in an effort to swat the dog. 


Poor Ginger was baffled. He 
couldn’t see why any cat should dis- 
like him. Try as he would, every 
effort at friendship was rewarded 
only with a s-s-spft! As the cat grew 
older and bigger, his dislike of the 
dog also grew and Ginger finally 
learned to walk large circles around 
him. And on the days when we had 
to scold Ginger about something, the 
cat would always sense Ginger’s fall- 
ing from grace and would fly at his 
poor nose with all claws extended. 


There didn’t seem to be much we 
could do about it, as by this time we 
were too fond of the cat, in spite of 
his tantrums whenever he saw Ginger. 

Then, one day our cat died. It 
looked as if peace at last would come 
to old Ginger. We figured that by 
this time he would never trust an- 
other cat again, so we didn’t think 
about getting a replacement. But 


there came a day when I wasn’t able 
to resist a small black kitten and I 
brought him home with me after all. 
I called him “Buttons.” 


Buttons has green eyes and jet 


“That was a good one, wasn’t it? Now, what do 


yhat do you say we play awhile?” 


"Oh, well, | suppose they have to 

be amused. They do feed us, you 

know. But that’s enough for now 

— let’s turn our backs and pretend 
we don’t notice them.” 


black fur. Of course, we expected the 
fur to stand on end and the s-s-spfting 
to begin all over again, but, to our 
complete surprise, instead of staying 
clear of Buttons, old Ginger came 
quite close. The two took to each 
other immediately. 

It must have been that Ginger had 
long been looking for someone to play 
with and at last he had found a real 
friend. And Buttons, also, now has 
someone to love — a good thing as he 
is filled to overflowing with affection. 
It is often more than we can stand, as 
he loves to chew toes gently to make 
you notice him and pet him. No mat- 
ter how many times you try to push 
him away, he always comes back. 
Then we put him outside, finally, and 
he runs to Ginger who loves the at- 
tention the black cat gives him. They 
chatter and play and roll in the grass 
together. They make a handsome 
pair — the sleek black cat and the 
big red dog. 


“Look at that! Don’t you wish they’d stop looking at us when we're having fun?” 
| ¥ 
| 
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Mr. Blue investigates the mailbox. 


CANNOT remember when I was with- 

out a dog. First there was “Dulcy,” 
half St. Bernard, half Newfoundland, who 
rescued me periodically from the spring 
on my great-grandfather’s farm. Then, 
there was “Damon,” a yellow dog of no 
particular breed. Damon met his death 
on a railroad trestle and it was then that 
I first knew the meaning of heartbreak. 

Next came “Dowd,” a black and white 
fox terrier who could climb trees and 
ladders almost as well as I could. Once 
he climbed a thirty-foot-high ladder to a 
water tower and had to be carried down 
by a member of the fire department. 

“Bill” was a spaniel — mostly, whose 
pal was a big white rat named “Sammy.” 

“Glory,” a St. Bernard, was the first 
purebred dog I'd ever owned. She was a 
present from my husband on our first 
wedding anniversary. She cost seventy- 
five dollars, and we did without candy 
and movies for months in order to pay for 
her. She was six weeks old when we got 
her and a lovable vixen even then. For 
the next year, what with her expensive 
formulas and the amount of clothing and 
furniture she destroyed, she kept us on 
the verge of bankruptcy. However, she 
brought us thirteen puppies in her first 
litter, which somewhat recompensed for 
the expense of her upbringing. 

From this litter we kept “Wimpy,” the 
runt, who later grew into a hundred and 
eighty-five pounder, with a disposition as 
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By Ina Louez Morris 


meek and mild as his mother’s was vio- 
lent. The only thing wrong with Wimpy 
was that he had fits. 

Veterinarian after veterinarian exam- 
ined him, but none was able to diagnose 
his trouble or cure him. One minute he’d 
be frisking with his mother and the next 
he would be writhing in a fit. All I could 
do was to wrap a towel around his lower 
jaw so he would not chew his tongue and 
try to hold him until he came out of it. 

Next came “Glory,” followed by “Bud- 
dy Bearskin” and his brother, “Sandy Mc- 
Gillicudy.” Even as a tiny pup, Buddy 
was a bully. Sandy put up with his bad 
disposition and it did not disturb him very 
profoundly. 

It was during the war when certain 
drugs were unobtainable that we lost 
Sandy, who was stricken with some viru- 
lent disease. We missed him deeply, for 
he was a happy-go-lucky little fellow, but 
it was Buddy who grieved himself into a 
state of actual illness. 

Fearing that we might lose him, too, 
we scoured the town in search of another 
spaniel and it was thus that we came by 
“Mr. Blue.” 

Mr. Blue’s life, according to the story 
told us by the man from whom we 
bought him, had begun inauspiciously. 
Before he was born, the owners of Mr. 
Blue’s mother had brought her to a hos- 
pital for care during the whelping season, 
and that was the last the veterinarian ever 
saw of them. 

In due time the puppies were born, and 
the doctor, having no place to keep them 
indefinitely, gave them away one by one 
when they were weaned. Mr. Blue went 
to a breeder of Irish setters who agreed 
to keep the pup until a suitable home 
could be found for him. 

Of all the dogs we've owned, there 
wasn’t one that I would have parted with 
willingly. We loved them above all our 
possessions, but it is Mr. Blue who has 
given us the greatest returns for our care 
and affection. 

In many ways he’s no more intelligent 
than other dogs we have owned, but he 
is by far the most affectionate and the 
one most gifted with a sense of humor. 
He’s happy when he makes us laugh and 


despite all that has been said and written 
about dogs having no reasoning powers, 
he is living proof of the fallacy of this 
belief. He’s often demonstrated that he 
can reason things out, and if the reason- 
ing results in benefits to himself, he’s 
quick to follow it up. An episode which 
occurred around the holidays is an ex- 
ample of his shrewdness. 


Prior to the holidays, we had a new 
mailman on each delivery. They were 
new to the route, overworked and over- 
burdened, so it was only natural that they 
sometimes made mistakes and left the 
neighbors’ mail in our box. 


Having my hands full with Christmas 
preparations, it wasn’t always feasible to 
drop what I was doing to deliver a mis- 
placed letter or package, so I let Mr. Blue 
do it. 

I'd call a neighbor by ’phone, tell her 
I was sending Mr. Blue with an article 
which had inadvertently gotten into our 
box and to be looking for him. Then I'd 
give Mr. Blue his orders and the article 
to be delivered. 


In acting as errand boy, Mr. Blue 
profited twice, for when he delivered a 
parcel, he was rewarded with a tidbit and 
when he returned I gave him a piece of 
candy or something he liked equally well. 

When this had happened several times, 
Mr. Blue assumed that the arrival of the 
mail meant a trip for him, and he’d wait 
on the front porch for the mailman to 
appear. If the letter were a large one 
and protruded from the box, Mr. Blue 
would immediately remove it, race to the 
neighbors and scratch on the door until 
he was admitted. As soon as the neigh- 
bor discovered the letter was not for her, 
she'd give Mr. Blue a treat and send him 
home, whereupon, he'd try another neigh- 
bor. 

When he'd collected all the revenue 
the letter would stand, he’d return it to 
me, slightly soiled and wearing a frosting 
of sugar and cookie crumbs. 

One thing I’ve learned from this and 
other incidents — it is easier to teach 
him a trick than to break him of a bad 
habit. But isn’t this true of all of us, man 
and beast alike? 
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Can't Train Cat? 


By Dorothy Cable 


you can’t train a cat — or can you? 

With few exceptions cats are smart 
enough to play dumb and resist formal 
training. However, once in a while a cat 
owner figures out how to make “college” 
attractive to Cats. 

What the well-educated cat should 
know is frequently demonstrated by 
“Lucky,” an aristocratic smoke Persian 
belonging to Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Prince, 
of Lake Wales, Florida. 

When Mrs. Prince points a finger at 
him and says “bang,” Lucky becomes one 
dead cat. On command, he will jump 
over his mistress’ head or through her 
arms although he would rather not make 
the effort. Lucky is lazy. But he will 
graciously offer to shake a paw, weigh 
himself, roll over, or beg. He will put on 
a hat and wear it until told that he can 
take it off. Then, the hat goes flying. 

Visitors are amazed, perhaps, somewhat 
shocked, at a trick cat. For the dog, tra- 
ditionally man’s servant, to sit up and beg 
is one thing, but it is something else again 


when the performer is an independent cat. 


Lemmings are on the march (0 the sea 


| es as though the Pied Piper had 

piped, millions of little lemmings 
dance out of the Scandinavian mountains 
and down into the sea every four or five 
years. They swarm in the autumn in the 
“lemming years,” overrunning fields and 
gardens like the destructive locusts of the 
Bible. Driven on by some wild, blind 
urge, nothing stops them. 

Sometimes the exiles find refuge on a 
small island and settle down instead of 
returning home. Most of them, however, 
drown from exhaustion. Just why such a 
once timid creature should strike out 
boldly to its death is one of the mysteries 
of Nature. 

But this cousin of the meadow mouse, 
so shy in its mountain retreat that it hides 
under tufts of heather and dead stumps 
and ventures out only in the dark hours 
of early morning, becomes as bold as any 
warrior when seized by wanderlust. It 
raids farms, strips meadows of grass, 
charges across rapids and churning rivers. 
Like a small brown army, these maraud- 
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Lucky is as good as a watchdog. His 
family has wakened to find him treading 
on their chests. Any time he hears a 
strange noise at night the cat gets them 
up to investigate. He no longer trusts 
strangers, particularly if dressed in white. 
Memories of tooth-pulling veterinarians 
have even poisoned his attitude toward 
the friendly butcher. 

Life isn’t all tricks for this cat. Though 
hating water, he enjoys boat riding and 
going fishing with his owners. Lucky is 
an expert on matters of fish. He watches 
the corks and never misses seeing the 
first bite. His owners’ chief concern is to 
see that he doesn’t fall overboard when- 
ever a fish is caught. 


People usually want to know the secret 
of Mrs. Prince’s success as a cat trainer. 
Lucky, now eleven years old, is not her 
first educated cat. There was the late 
“Blue Boy,” half-brother to Lucky, who 
was considered an even smarter cat. He 
gave a gilded performance of the same 
tricks. 


ers surge through town streets, invade 
houses and generally lose all sense of 
proportion. 

Away from home, they seem bent on 
self-destruction and come to regard one 
another with fierce contempt. Meeting 
suddenly, they snarl and bark while the 
air bristles. Often, two males will tangle 
to their death. Nor are they any longer 
afraid of enemies. Instead of scuttling 
out of sight when danger threatens, they 
sit up and bark and hiss, or jump about 
in an excited way to attract attention to 
themselves. And they rush along pell- 
mell, flinging themselves off of cliffs or 
jumping down water wells. 

Just what starts this relentless death 
march no one knows, but it is thought 
that the feeding grounds become over- 
crowded. The adults stay behind, but the 
younger lemmings begin creeping down 
the mountains in search of food. Then 
they fan out into the valleys, pushing on 
and on until they come to the ocean. 
Because lemmings cannot see very far 


Persian glamour cats must watch their waist- 
lines, says Lucky as he jumps aboard the 
scales for a check on gained or lost ounces. 


The Princes believe the secret of train- 
ing cats is starting young and loving them. 
Food is never used as a bribe. Most of 
the tricks started as games. Persistence 
did the rest. 


e e e By Katherine Fields 
with their small eyes set on top of their 
heads, they apparently think this is just 
another river and recklessly plunge in. 

Millions reach the coast to make this 
final leap, although untold numbers have 
been gobbled up on the way by hawks, 
owls, weasels and foxes. And down in 
the lowlands, normally plant-eating ani- 
mals, such as cattle, pigs and goats, wax 
fat on the bold but foolish wanderers. 
Reindeer relish them and cannot get 
enough of these five-inch morsels with 
the short fat tails. Dogs and cats kill 
them. Nor are they safe in the streams, 
for many of them disappear down the 
gullets of fish. 

Wind and rain also play havoc with 
this marching horde. Many times during 
an exodus, after a storm strikes, heaps of 
small furry bodies will be found piled in 
ditches. And, yet, just as surely as the 
sun rises and sets, the hardiest of them 
will come through all these hazards for 
that last venture into the unknown. 
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New Staff Member 


WE are pleased to announce the ap- 

pointment to the staff of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals of John C. Macfar- 
lane, who will serve as Director of Live- 
stock Loss Prevention. 

Mr. Macfarlane, who is well known in 
livestock circles throughout the country, 
will spend the greater part of his time in 
seeking improvement in slaughter-house 
methods, not only in Massachusetts but in 
other states as well. He will also work 
in close co-operation, through an educa- 
tional program, with 4-H Clubs and Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. 

Mr. Macfarlane has been identified 
with the humane movement for more 
than twenty years, having first been em- 
ployed by the American S. P. C. A. in 
New York City, in 1927, as Manager of 
-one of its branches. He later joined The 
American Humane Association, in Al- 
bany, New York, as National Field Sec- 
retary, and prior to coming to Boston, 
served as General Manager of the Indiana 
S. P. C. A., in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

During World War II, he set up pro- 
grams in 200 cities for the protection of 
animals, under the Red Star Animal Re- 
lief organization. Throughout his entire 
career in the humane field, he has special- 
ized in livestock loss prevention, having 
spent a year in Minnesota working with 
William A. Peck, Director of the Na- 
tional Livestock Loss Prevention in that 
State, in an attempt to reduce livestock 
loss in this country, which even today 
amounts to $33,380,000. 
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Society News 


Animals Starving 


A BAD case of neglect of animals was 

brought to the attention of our So- 
ciety by the Chief of Police. An agent 
called and found a team of horses, three 
heifers and two sheep in a makeshift 
lean-to. One of the horses was down in 
its stall and thrashing badly, one of the 
sheep had given birth to three lambs, all 
dead, and the sheep was dying. It was 
suffering so badly that the agent was 
forced to put it to sleep, and the sick 
horse died while the investigation was 
going on. 

It seems that the owner who was not 
at home had not been near the animals 
for some time. There was very little hay 
on hand and no grain. Our agent asked 
that the man be brought into court and 
arrangements made for the care of the 
animals which were still living. 

The man pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to one month in the House of 
Correction, while provision was made for 
the animals. 


Connecticut Meeting 


D®- C. L. Blakely, Director of Surgery 

at the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, in Boston, addressed a meeting 
of the Fairfield County Veterinary Asso- 
ciation in Westport, Connecticut, last 
month. His talk dealt with a number of 
surgical operations performed on small 
animals, outlining the techniques em- 
ployed at the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Doctor Blakely then led a 
question and answer period in which the 
members present participated. 
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Dog Deserted 


A SMALL dog was found locked in a 

rabbit coop, without food or water. 
The owner had been away on business, 
and his wife, who was irresponsible, had 
also gone away without providing for the 
dog. Our agent took the puppy to care 
for and finally located the owner, who 
gave the animal up and promised not to 
have another. 


Earle Kelley, of Boston, was presented the bronze medal of the Massachusetts Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, also a certificate of merit, by Stanwood K. 

Bolton, a Director of the Society, for bravery in saving his two dogs (shown in the 
picture) from fire which broke out in his home. 
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Horses Not Fed 


CQ’ Society was asked to investigate 

a case of neglect. One of our offi- 
cers called at the farm and found several 
horses in very poor condition. 

It seems that the owner owed consid- 
erable money and had been threatened 
with foreclosure on a certain date if he 
did not pay. He, therefore, decided that 
he would not feed again before the fore- 
closure date. The man again told our 
officer that he did not intend to feed the 
animals, and the foreclosure date was sev- 
eral days away. There was no feed on 
hand and the horses were plainly hungry. 
The owner also admitted that he had not 
been near the barn for a week, but 
claimed that a boy was supposed to look 
after the animals. The officer sent the 
man to get feed and told him he would 
return. On calling the next day it was 
found that hay and grain had been pro- 
vided. The owner was again warned that 
if there was any further neglect he would 


be in trouble. 
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Improper Shelter 


ONE of our agents was called to inves- 

tigate conditions at a farm, where he 
found cattle, a chestnut gelding and an 
old, decrepit white horse. The cattle were 
in a warm shed, but the horses were in 
a pasture with only a lean-to, open on 
one side, for shelter. The agent gave the 
man 48 hours to make proper arrange- 
ments for the chestnut gelding, and the 
old horse was put to sleep. 

In another instance our officer found 
nine puppies in three small pens, with 
only nail kegs for shelter, although the 
owner had three very good shelters near- 
by. He was warned that he must provide 
proper shelter and fresh water for the 
puppies, or he would be taken into court. 
On a second call the officer found that 
the owner had put the dog houses in 
place and conditions were much im- 
proved. 

One hundred and twenty-eight pigs 
were found in a very dirty shelter, with 
broken gates. Owner was warned and 
given twenty-four hours to make repairs. 
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Record-American Photo by Harry Simard 


Two patients at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital make friends and cheer each 
other while waiting to go home. ic 
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Injured Heron 


A FRAMINGHAM resident recently 
found a strange bird wandering 
around his lawn, which turned out to be 
a blue heron. He brought the bird to the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, where 
it was found to have a crushed foot. After 
amputating one of its toes, which was too 
badly crushed to save, and nursing it back 
to health, the heron was turned over to 
the Fish and Game Commission for re- 
lease. 
The heron is shown in the above pic- 
ture in the care of Nurse Barbara Hansen. 


Just Another Indication 


ys. just another indication of the value 

of the work being done at our Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital is the accept- 
ance of its work by the veterinary pro- 
fession, as a whole. 

In a recent article, published in the 
Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, entitled “Progress in 
Understanding Canine Distemper and As- 
sociated Ailments,” by Wayne H. Riser, 
DVM., MS., the author has this to say: 

“One has only to be reminded of the 
great work in research and postgraduate 
training being done at the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital in Boston to imag- 
ine the possibilities that could be devel- 
oped in many of our large cities.” 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 
or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with 
you. Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send 
that, too. Of course we cannot promise to print everything re- 
ceived but the judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 
All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 
Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


Martha and “Dusty” off for evening ride in Fubine, Italy. 


Evening Ride 
By Martha Garlando (Age 14) 


‘hemmed the day’s work is done around the farm, and the sun 

turns to a golden-red, “Dusty” and I get set for a pleasure 
ride around the vast fields of corn, wheat, hay and vines. We 
often ride to Brin Valley and round up the few cattle still 
grazing. When they are safe at home, Dusty and I ride on the 
Main Road. We pass through the most beautiful scenery; the 
burning sun beyond the mountains, the cattle in the fields, and 
cultivated land. We often pass ox-carts or see some lovely 
birds flying around. 


Answer to Easter Egg Puzzle which appeared in April: 
ACROSS—1. Egg, 3. Ha, 4. In, 6. Safe, 8. Tea, 10. Heed, 
12. Racer, 13. Co. 14. Rain, 16. Buy. DOWN—1. Easter, 
2. Gift, 5. Nee, 7. Chick, 9. Apron, 11. Dairy, 15. If. 
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“Petey,” the Prairie Pup 
By Grant Ellis (Age 11) 


T was a bright warm day. “Petey,” the prairie pup, wriggled 
his nose and sniffed the fragrant breezes. It was spring. 
The long winter's hibernation was over. The long-awaited 
season had arrived. The merry little breezes were bringing the 
long anticipated news to the creatures of wood and meadow. 

Petey yawned and stretched himself. “Well,” he said, “it’s 
time to go out and search for food.” He yawned again and 
started climbing out of his burrow. He could see Mrs. Partridge 
and her children flying overhead. 

While strolling along watching the birds, he noticed some 
thin saplings. He decided to go over and eat some bark. There 
was more than one reason for this. First, Bill Coyote lived not 
far ahead, and if he went on farther he might get caught. 
Second, he was very hungry, having used up all the food he 
had stored away for the winter. The thought of food cheered 
up Petey’s spirits and he started for the grove at a fast trot. 

He wasn’t ten yards from the trees when he heard a low 
growl on the other side. His heart leaped. It was Bill Coyote. 
What was he to do? If he ran, Bill could easily overtake him. 
Suddenly he spied Mrs. Rabbit's burrow. He took a mad run 
and a leap, and landed safely in it. Not a moment after he 
landed in the hole, he pulled a nearby small bush over the 


opening. He waited with his heart in his throat. 


All of a sudden, he heard a scraping noise above. He also 
heard two voices. It was Bill and another coyote. They smelled 
Petey and were trying to get in. Just then Petey remembered 
something. There was another entrance which Mrs. Rabbit used 
in emergencies. He ran quickly to the other end of the under- 
ground home. Hearing a stealthy noise there, he realized they 
were at both ends. He grew panicky. What was to be done 
now? “There is no way out of this place but to dig,” he said 
to himself, “dig, that’s it.” He flew to his task with vigor. The 
little prairie pup was digging his fastest, when he heard a 
triumphant bark and some lumps of earth rolled onto the floor 
of the burrow. Then he heard the other coyote bark and run 
to the entrance Bill was at. It was then he realized that the 
other entrance was left unguarded. He tiptoed quickly through 
the passages and climbed out as quickly as he could. He struck 
out for the briar patch as fast as his legs could take him. More 
than once Bill had chased Petey into those bushes and come 
out scratched and bleeding. As soon as he got there, Petey 
stretched out at full length and caught his breath and fell 
fast asleep. 

NOTE: Sent in by Mrs. J. J. Hansell, Hon. Secretary of 
the Junior Humane Society of Winnipeg, Manitoba, where they 
have a very active Society. Story was entered in Contest during 
last Be Kind to Animals Week. 
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Milky’s bed was a soft old shoe 
Axd Silky chose a cushion of blue; 
But Maybe seldom slept at all 


For chasing his shadow that danced on the 
wall. 


One time he missed and fell instead 

Right on the top of his fuzzy head— 

And called for Milky and Silky to see— 

“You can’t do this—and Just look at me!” 

His brothers came and laughed at him; 
They thought it was a funny fix, 
And said he knew too many tricks. 

They left him upside down to wait 


While they ran to watch the coals 
in the grate. 


“Milky,” “Silky,” 
and “Maybe” 


By Elba Riffle Vernon 


Emmy went visiting and wanted to stay 

’Til a letter from home changed her mind one day. 
Enclosed was a card, with a picture of Kitty, 

Her mother wrote—“I think it’s a pity 

Of ‘Mitzy’ who has such a large family 

To care for alone without Emily. 

She has three of the nicest, soft little kittens 
And you are away at Aunt Martha’s visiting.” 


So Emmy came home, as fast as she could 


To see Mitzy’s children as Mom knew she would. Ahh yi! 
One was white as warm fresh milk, UY, Uy % ys 
And one was black as softest silk; A 

The third, a spotted little baby— 


And Emmy decided to call him “Maybe.” 
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Photo by Ira Leight 
Cats and dogs have played an important part in historical events for many, many years. 


Cats and Dogs Were There 


By Ruby Zagoren 


_ no known cat or dog has writ- 
ten books or achieved fame as ex- 
plorers outside the barnyard, still these 
animals have been present at many his- 
torical events and played small yet im- 
portant parts. 

Laurence Sterne, English author, found 
comfort and relaxation in a cat’s purring. 
“All summer long, when he was able, 
Sterne sat at his desk in Shandy Hall 
writing ‘A Sentimental Journey.’ He en- 
couraged a cat to lie near his elbow, whose 
purring kept his emotions at an even 
temper.” This is quoted from a biography 
of Sterne written by Wilbur Cross who 
considered the man’s devotion to his pet 
and the cat’s utility important in the com- 
position of a famous English classic. 

When the Johnsons of African ex- 
ploratory fame went to Lake Paradise, 
Osa Johnson took along two little Angora 
kittens of which she was fond, to bring 
a reminder of home to the jungle. Osa 
Johnson describes these kittens and her 
enjoyment of them in her book “Four 
Years in Paradise.” 

When Vincent Lunardi, a handsome, 
gallant youth of 22, introduced and pop- 
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ularized ballooning in England, he car- 
ried aloft a pigeon, a dog and a cat in his 
first ascent, October, 1784. 

A century later when the Prussian 
armies encircled Paris, the great city was 
isolated from the outside world — except 
for balloons. Altogether, some 54 bal- 
loons were released and except for three 
captured by the enemy and two that were 
lost at sea, all landed safely in friendly 
territory — delivering from the belea- 
guered city 2,500,000 letters, 238 passen- 
gers, five dogs and 407 pigeons. This 
was the famous balloon poste which offi- 
cially begins the history of air mail. 

Thomas Carlyle, Victorian England's 
great essayist, when he could not forget 
himself beneath the chandeliers of Bath 
House or bury his cares in the exploration 
of war campaigns, wandered through 
midnight streets with his wife’s little dog, 
“Nero,” pattering attentively before him. 
Carlyle later wrote of this dog as “a little 
dim-white speck of Life, of Love, Fidelity 
and Feeling, girdled by the Darkness of 
Night Eternal.” 

John Ruskin, also a Victorian writer, 
once had a dog named “Wisie,” a white 


spitz, exactly like Carpaccio’s dog in the 
picture of St. Jerome. And when he 
met a young woman of whom he was 
fond, he nicknamed her Wisie after his 
beloved pet. 


Egyptians had a rare love for cats. In 
case of fire, the first thing the Egyptian 
householder saved was his cat, wrote 
Herodotus. Furniture, clothing, all else 
might perish, but the cat must be rescued. 

A painting by Emperor Hsuan Tsung, 
who lived between 1399 and 1435, shows 
five kittens among flowering shrubs and 
plants. The animals are so lifelike that 
it was thought these painted kittens could 
keep the mice from Chinese homes! This 
painting now hangs in New York's 
Metropolitan Museum. 

While cats and dogs were not re- 
sponsible for all these incidents, they par- 
ticipated and shared the lot of their con- 
temporary human beings. Perhaps this 
can all be summed up best in the words 
of the great humanitarian, Albert Schweit- 
zer: “I will have nothing to do with any 
philosophy through whose living room 
no dog is allowed to run.” 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
S«xpporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Centributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “story-telling pic- 
tures,” we are announcing our an- 
nual photographic contest to end 
June 15, 1950. 


Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscrip- 
tions to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are 
offered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

All contestants should strive for 
pictures that tell a story without 
further need of description. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prize ........ $25.00 
Second Prize ....... 15.00 
Third Petes ........ 5.00 


Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 
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The Animal Protein Factor (A. P. includes 


is used to Wirthmore Dog Food by 
9 _ fortifying the A. P. F. content’ of the natural 


3 Another added insurance for the efficient growth 
and of ‘your pups. 


A professional handler says — “Gt's the only on Meal I have ever been able : 
touse and recommend. Boy! it sure is the way dogs for. i? 


Wirthmore Dog Food is high in Fat, Energy — Excellent Flavor plus A. P. F. 


Buy this “Better Than Ever” Dog Meal and Pellets 
from your local Wirthmore Feed Store. 


Write us for new Dog Book, Pedigree Blanks, A. P. F. Circular, or for other 
information. CHAS. M. COX CO., 177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from S. S. Pierce Co.’s 7 Stores 
in Greater Boston. 


Other nearby dealers are, John Gilbert, Jr., Co., 236 Boylston St., Boston; Iver Johnson Sporting 
Goods Co., 155-157 Washington St., Boston; C. H. Ludlam & Co., 68 Franklin St., Boston; 
Skipton Kennel Shop, 682 Huntington Ave., Boston; Margus Kennel Shop, 1427 Beacon St., Broeok- 
line; A. H. Proctor & Co., 617 Concord Ave., Cambridge; The Whittemore Co., 30 Harrison St., 
Roslindale; Beaver Brcok Grain Co., Waltham; The Dog Shop, 51 Washington St., Wellesley Hills. 


TOUREEN 
BOARDING KENNELS 


Specialists in 
PLUCKING, TRIMMING, BATHING 
AND CONDITIONING 
under veterinary supervision 


Telephone — STadium 2-8197 
1274 Soldiers Field Road 
Brighton 


LET’S ENJOY 
OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 


This new leaflet with attractive 
illustrations has been especially pre- 
pared for Be Kind to Animals Week, 
May 7-13, for the use of teachers. 
It contains suggestions for group and 
individual activities for the class- 
room, Band of Mercy or Animal 
Club programs. A sample leaflet will 
be gladly sent upon request. 

ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Director of Education 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


1949 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Now is the time to place your order 
for the 1949 bound volume of Our 
Dumb Animals. Very attractive in its 
red cloth binding, with gold letters, 
it contains informative articles and 
stories on nature and animal care, 
and appealing verse, 240 pages, with 
approximately 200 story-telling pic- 
tures. 

If you have not had your 1948 
bound volume, please let us hear 
from you soon, as we have only a 
few copies left. 


Price — $2.00 each 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Since 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Special 
Offer 


ODA and 


Pictures 


Photo, Childhood Reflections, Inc. 


; HIS month we are offering our readers a real bargain. For two 
dollars, we will send a year’s subscription of Our Dumb Animals 
and a full set of ten outstanding, story-telling pictures, one of which is 
pictured above. 


These pictures are just right for framing for the home or office and 
are ideal for use in the schools as seat work material. Each picture 
measures about 8” x 9” and is printed on heavy coated paper 11” x 12”. 


Furthermore, we shall be glad to send the magazine and pictures 
either to the same address or different addresses, whichever you choose. 


In other words, if you are already a subscriber, but would like the 
set of pictures for yourself, you have only to give a gift subscription to 
a friend, a school or a library and request the picture set be sent to you. 


Just fill out the blank and send it with $2.00 to Our Dumb Animals, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. We will do the rest. 


ORDER FOR SUBSCRIPTION AND PICTURE SET 


1 enclose my check for $ . Please send magazine and pictures as indicated below: 


Subscription to the following address: 
NAME 


STREET 
CITY & STATE 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY & STATE 


Bing 
> | 
- 
CCS 
| 
PICTURE SET to the following address: ode ay 


